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THE  CHURCH  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

An  address  delivered  by 
PATRICK  H.  CARMICHAEL,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  formal  induction  into  office  as 
Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religious  Education  at 

COLUMBIA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
May  14,  1935 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  members  of  the 
Faculty,  Alumni,  Students  and  friends  of  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary : 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Theological  Seminary  is  the  cap- 
stone of  the  Church's  educational  program,  I  have  elected  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  general  subject  of  The  Church  and  Higher  Education. 
True  to  a  certain  homiletic  tradition  I  have  arranged  the  materials  of 
this  address  under  three  main  divisions:  (1)  Historical  statement,  (2) 
present  status,  and  (3)  a  forward  look,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church. 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 
Origin 

Higher  education  as  we  know  it  today  had  its  beginning  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compayre  attributed  the  development  of 
the  University  to  the  influence  of  Abelard  who  died  in  1142.  ''The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  not  formally  constituted  until  sixty  years  later 
(after  the  death  of  Abelard),  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
And  yet  Abelard  has  been,  and  should  be,  considered  as  the  real  founder 
of  this  university,  which  served  as  the  model  and  prototype  of  most  of 
the  other  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages."1 

Though  details  are  lacking  basic  generalizations  of  the  development 
of  the  Universities  are  clear.  They  were  not  founded,  in  the  sense  similar 
institutions  are  established  in  our  day.  Compayre  says,  "They  just  grew." 
The  Church  did  not  initiate  the  development,  but  strongly  encouraged  it 
by  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  its  life  through  the  years.  By  common 
consent  Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford,  and  Salomonica,  are  designated  the  uni- 
versity-mothers of  the   ages. 


'"Abelard"  by  Gabriel  Compayre,  p.  3. 
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Early  Development — In  Europe 

Higher  education  was  originally  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  teachers  and  students.  The  idea  of  examinations,  credits  and 
degrees  did  not  develop  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of  time  order 
emerged  out  of  chaos  when  four  major  fields  of  study  were  clearly 
defined.  These  were  spoken  of  as  Superior  Faculties.  (In  its  original 
connotation,  "faculty"  referred  to  a  field  of  study,  not  an  association  of 
professors.)  The  Superior  Faculties,  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  were:  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Art. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  faculty  of  Theology  held  first  place 
in  the  realm  of  higher  education.  Art  consistently  occupied  the  fourth 
place.  The  relative  importance  of  these  fields  of  study  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  minimum  age  limit  exacted  of  those  who  applied  for 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties.  "One  could  be  a  Master  of  Arts  at 
twenty-one;  a  Doctor  of  Law  or  Medicine  at  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven; 
but  a  doctorate  of  Theology  could  not  be  obtained  before  completing  the 
thirty-fifth  year."2 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  even  though  the  Church  did  not 
initiate  higher  education  as  we  now  think  of  it,  the  University  was  for 
many  centuries  considered  an  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
It  was  especially  constituted  against  heresy.  The  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  have  recorded  divergent  attitudes  the  sources  and  mean- 
ings of  which  the  Church  should  seek  to  know  and  to  understand. 

Just  as  the  University  of  Paris  is  the  prototype  for  similar  institu- 
tions, so  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  became  the  model  for  similar 
faculties  in  other  institutions  of  like  kind. 

Early  Development — In  the  United  States 

The  role  played  by  the  Church  in  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  is  intensely  interesting  to  all  who  value  her  past  service,  share  in 
her  present  task,  and  pray  and  plan  that  she  may  have  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  meet  adequately  her  future  responsibility.  The  following 
are  generalizations  taken  from  writings  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation: 

Woody,  A  History  of  Woman's  Education  in  the  United  States,  says: 
"Everywhere  religion  has  played  an  important  role  in  education."3 
Cubberly,  History  of  Education :  "The  school  everywhere  in  America 
arose  as  a  child  of  the  Church."4  Monroe,  A  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion: "The  Church  is  the  mother  of  medieval  and  so  modern  educa- 
tion throughout  the  western  world — for  950  years,  from  600  to  1550, 
the  Church  was  the  sole  provider  and  protector  of  education."5 

The  part  the  Church  played  in  the  founding  of  the  early  Universities 
in  the  United  States  is  revealing.  The  information  herewith  offered  is 
taken  largely  from  the  New  International  Encyclopedia.  Harvard  is  the 
oldest  American  University,  having  been  founded  in  1640.  "It  had  its  in- 
ception in  a  desire  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  in  their  new  home  the  classical  and  the 


'"Abelard"  by  Gabriel  Compayre,  p.  201. 
3Vol.  I.  p.  177  ;  *p.  521 ;  5Vol.  I.  &  II.  p.  3. 
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theological  learning  acquired  by  many  of  them  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  to  educate  the  English  and  Indian  youth  in  knowledge  and 
godliness."  For  sixty  years  Harvard  managed  to  suppress  efforts  to 
establish  another  university.  Yale  was  established  in  1700  by  ten  minis- 
ters, nine  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Harvard.  Princeton,  originally 
known  as  Log  College,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
in  1726.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  its  history,  Princeton 
University  was  presided  over  by  ministers  with  the  single  exception  of 
Woodrow  Wilson — who  was  a  minister's  son.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, established  in  1740,  was  early  sponsored  by  several  Christian 
denominations.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aided  in  the  raising  of 
funds  in  England  for  the  founding  of  this  institution.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege was  organized  about  1750  by  the  Reverend  Eleazer  Wheelock.  The 
development  was  furthered  by  Sampson  Occum,  an  Indian  preacher  and 
pupil  of  Dr.  Wheelock.  Columbia  University,  established  in  1754  as 
King  College,  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  list.  In  the  early  days  of  its 
struggle  a  commissioner  from  King  College,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  a  circular  letter  from  the  King  which 
was  used  in  securing  a  considerable  sum  for  the  endowment  of  the 
college.  After  the  charter  was  granted,  Trinity  Church  gave  a  plot  of 
land  which  is  now  on  Murray  and  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Amherst  College  was  "Founded  in  1821  by  Congregationalists  in  the 
interest  of  Christian  Education.  Up  to  the  year  1926  the  graduates 
numbered  4,700,  of  whom  1,411  entered  the  ministry,  while  an  equally 
large  number  became  teachers."  Aside  from  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
higher  education  for  women  in  the  United  States  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS 
Significant  Changes  Have  Been  Taking  Place 

Three  facts,  relevant  to  this  discussion,  are  discoverable  in  our  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  higher  education:  (1)  The  Church  has  occupied 
a  place  in  the  front  ranks  among  the  agencies  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  and  development  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  world;  (2)  matters  of  spirtual  interest  have  been  given  the  place 
of  first  importance,  thus  raising  an  objective  for  the  attainment  of  which 
education  is  a  means;  and  (3)  through  the  major  part  of  the  history 
of  higher  education,  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  Church  and  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  essentially  the  same.  Something  has  occurred  to  disturb 
the  status  quo  resulting  in  confusion  and  unrest. 

A  careful  examination  of  higher  education  today  reveals  certain  facts 
and  tendencies  which  are  disconcerting.  The  fundamental  objectives 
which  undergirded  the  whole  scheme  of  education  in  the  early  days  has 
been  partially  obscured  through  the  years.  The  basic  differences  may 
best  be  characterized  as  follows:  In  the  early  days  of  higher  education 
the  major  emphasis  was  upon  learning  how  to  live;  today  the  emphasis 
is  on  learning  how  to  make  a  living.  We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  ascribing  to  education  a  utility  value.  It  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  when  compared  to  other  important  considerations  that 
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we  deplore.  We  too  often  think  of  education  as  an  end  to  be  achieved  in 
a  given  length  of  time  as  a  preparation  for  the  rest  of  life,  instead  of 
a  means  to  the  end  of  a  constant  realization  of  abiding  values  which 
are  experienced  through  the  whole  span  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition,  while  not  peculiar  to  the 
present  age,  definitely  militates  against  the  best  interests  of  wholesome 
educational  progress.  Those  who  have  entree  to  the  circle  of  educational 
leaders  in  schools  and  colleges,  both  secular  and  denominational,  are 
not  unaccustomed  to  hear  complaints  of  unethical  practices  on  the  part 
of  sister  institutions.  The  Church  should  be  increasingly  aggressive  in 
her  effort  to  emancipate  the  entire  school  system  from  so  menacing  an 
evil. 

Significant  Adjustments  Are  Under  Way 

Many  institutions  originally  founded  and  supported  by  the  Church 
have  experienced  reorganization  and  a  transfer  of  control  from  that  of 
the  denomination  to  an  independent  Board.  The  immediate  causes  which 
have  resulted  in  such  changes  have  varied  with  the  several  institutions 
involved.  Heartaches  have  been  experienced  and  bitter  words  have  been 
spoken  along  the  way,  but  the  changes  have  gone  steadily  forward.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  immediate  causes  of  such  unrest  and  confusion 
have  sprung  from  basic  principles  which  are  essentially  common  to  all 
institutions  that  have  experienced  the  transfer  of  control.  The  oft  re- 
currence of  such  changes  should  constitute  a  challenge  to  the  Church 
to  delve  deeply  into  the  whole  situation  to  find  the  reason  why.  If  the 
changes  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  education 
we  should  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  the  facts.  If  the  conditions 
we  have  faced  through  the  years  are  hurtful,  we  should  strive  to  correct 
them. 

A  survey  of  the  Educational  Work  and  Responsibility  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  was  authorized  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South,  July  6,  1927. 
This  was  in  turn  endorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Forty-four  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  by  the  respective  Synods.  The  report  of  the  survey 
was  published  in  July,  1928.  The  mass  of  information  thus  assembled 
is  intensely  interesting  and  illuminating.  The  facts  point  indisputably  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  Church  had  undertaken  a  larger  educational  load 
than  it  was  adequately  supporting,  that  certain  consolidations  were  neces- 
sary, and  that  all  continuing  institutions  should  be  strengthened  for  in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Following  a  study  of  the  data  thus  assembled,  and  some  of  us  think 
as  a  result  of  it,  there  have  been  some  significant  consolidations,  and  a 
general  strengthening  of  the  work  all  along  the  line.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  if  the  Church  is  to  experience  the  full  measure  of  her  oppor- 
tunity in  this  field  of  activity.  I  am  convinced  that  a  "rethinking"  of 
the  printed  report  of  our  own  survey  would  be  tremendously  rewarding 
to  the  entire  Church.  The  facts  often  seem  severe.  Quite  as  often  they 
point  the  way  to  constructive  progress. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  adjustments  touching  our  educational  task 
is  discoverable  in  the  demonstrated  success  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
in  a  cooperative  enterprise.  In  certain  centers  the  Church  is  actively- 
engaged  in  a  forward  looking  program  on  the  campuses  of  tax-supported 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  By  nature  of  its  set-up  the  State 
is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  a  challenging  program  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. In  a  large  number  of  student  communities  this  is  undertaken 
aggressively  and  effectively  by  denominations,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Fifteen  years  in  contact  with  student  life  in  tax-supported  institu- 
tions convinces  me  that  the  Church  has  no  single  field  of  activity  with 
possibilities  commensurate  with  this  field.  It  is  a  work  we  have  too  long 
neglected. 

Progress  Has  Been  Slow  and  Badly  Understood 

People  everywhere  have  lamented  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  moved 
forward  so  slowly.  They  have  observed  that  she  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  and  now  they  see  her  as  an  educational  weakling. 
Two  things  may  be  said  about  her  conservatism:  (1)  she  deals  with 
matter  of  eternal  significance  which  should  not  be  dealt  with  lightly, 
and  (2)  her  conservatism  has  served  useful  purposes  in  furnishing 
anchorage  for  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  go  out  to  sea  with  neither 
chart  nor  compass.  The  fact  that  she  does  not  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  business  of  mass  education  is  not  in  the  slightest  sense  a  discredit 
to  her.  The  fact  that  the  school  system  of  America  is  the  largest  single 
industry  in  the  entire  country  is  an  enduring  monument  to  her  pioneer 
effort.  A  recognized  mark  of  good  leadership  is  seen  in  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  inspire  others  to  accomplish  tasks  surpassing  those  that 
could  be  done  by  the  one  working  alone.  The  Church  has  every  right 
to  look  with  pride  upon  her  achievement.  She  should  never  experience 
a  sense  of  chagrin  that  the  State  is  leading  in  mass  education. 

Though  lamenting  certain  developments  in  the  field  of  education,  I 
am  convinced  that  fundamentally  the  changes  have  been  constructive  and 
helpful.  Education  sustained  a  severe  blow  when  the  major  task  was 
taken  over  by  the  State,  thus  removing  the  Bible  from  the  basic  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  Bible  constituted  an 
influence  for  the  motivation  of  life  which  has  not  been  replaced.  The 
whole  task  of  education,  however,  is  entirely  too  great  for  the  Church 
to  accomplish  alone.  The  change  was  inevitable.  The  Church  has  the 
inescapable  responsibility  of  restoring  to  the  school  the  motivation  which 
is  essential  to  a  safe  and  a  sane  education.  A  fairly  wide  contact  with 
educational  leaders  convinces  me  that  they  are  more  than  willing  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  every  constructive  effort  of  the 
Church  in  the  direction  of  meeting  her  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

The  Confusion  of  Diverse  Philosophies 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  clash  between  the  Pragmatic 
and  the  Idealistic  philosophies  of  education  constitutes  a  problem  far 
more  serious  than  we  have  understood.  The  masses  of  our  boys  and 
girls  secure  their  elementary  and  High  School  training  through  the 
public  system.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  the  basic  philosophy  which 
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undergirds  this  system  rest  essentially  upon  the  pragmatic  premise — 
learning  through  "activities"  along  lines  of  individual  interest.  Our 
Church  institutions  have  to  a  larger  extent  retained  the  Idealistic  philos- 
ophy. Her  methods  of  instruction  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  old 
emphases  on  Discipline  and  Knowledge.  We  are  not  concerned  just  now 
with  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  philosophies.  The  fact  of  their  exis- 
tence is  our  immediate  concern. 

The  large  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  go  from  the  public  school 
system  to  Church  institutions  of  higher  education  meet  with  intensely 
real  problems  of  adjustment.  Think  of  the  overwhelming  contrast  experi- 
enced by  those  who,  having  spent  eleven  years  in  a  school  system  per- 
meated by  the  pragmatic  spirit,  are  thrust  into  a  college  situation  essen- 
tially idealistic  in  method  and  outlook.  The  contrast  is  still  greater  for 
those  who  pass  from  the  tax-supported  college  or  university  into  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  confusion  which  arises  from  a  clash  of  educa- 
tional philosophies  is  not  discoverable  by  the  average  student.  The  fact 
of  confusion  is  real,  its  basic  cause  is  not  understood.  It  is  only  the 
discriminating  professor  and  administrator  who  sees  clearly  the  difficulty. 
I  would  not  suggest  that  the  Church  attempt  to  make  her  philosophy 
conform  to  that  of  the  public  school  system,  neither  would  I  suggest  she 
undertake,  as  a  major  objective,  to  transform  the  opposing  philosophy. 
I  do  most  heartily  commend  to  the  leadership  of  the  Church's  educa- 
tional program  a  careful  study  of  both  philosophies  to  the  end  that 
effective  guidance  may  be  secured  for  the  students  who  necessarily  must 
make  these  difficult  adjustments.  A  careful  study  of  this  particular  situa- 
tion may  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  many  vexing  problems. 

A  FORWARD  LOOK— FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE 

CHURCH  AND  EDUCATION 

We  Must  Reckon  With  at  Least  Two  Major  Questions 

The  history  of  the  Church's  activity  in  the  field  of  education  has 
recorded  significant  changes.  There  are  inescapable  evidences  on  every 
hand  which  demand  further  adjustments  in  the  interest  of  constructive 
progress.  Too  often  we  have  traveled  the  perilous  route  of  forced  recon- 
struction entailing  economic  losses  and  spiritual  bitterness.  Past  experi- 
ences should  offer  a  measure  of  guidance  as  we  face  the  future. 

I  am  daring  to  suggest  that  we  calmly  and  honestly  apply  two  severe 
tests  to  every  educational  institution  controlled  and  supported  by  our 
Church:  (1)  does  this  institution  serve  a  unique  and  important  place? 
and  (2)  may  the  Church  accomplish  more  by  undertaking  less? 

Such  tests  cannot  be  applied  in  a  manner  to  assure  an  undisputed 
answer.  Surely  all  of  our  institutions  render  an  important  service.  We 
cannot  be  equally  dogmatic  with  reference  to  the  uniqueness  of  that 
service  when  we  think  of  the  possibilities  of  the  public  school  and  the 
Church   working    together    in    the    accomplishment    of    equally   valuable 
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tasks.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  Church  and  the  school  working 
cooperatively  may  accomplish  more  than  either  could  accomplish  alone. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  expect  these  institutions  to  work  harmoniously 
when  we  remember  that  the  leaders  in  the  one  are  as  a  rule  leaders 
in  the  other.  All  too  often  the  line  of  cleavage  which  separates  the 
Church  and  the  State  has  to  do  with  method  more  than  with  basic 
positions  and  attitudes. 

Even  though  an  institution  render  a  unique  service  its  continuance 
may  depend  upon  the  place  it  occupies  in  relation  to  other  institutions 
whose  services  are  being  jeopardized  by  an  inadequate  support.  The 
educational  survey  of  our  Church  indicated  that  we  were  carrying  an 
educational  load  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear,  or  our  people  were  derelict 
in  meeting  their  responsibility  for  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  In 
comparison  with  the  educational  load  of  sister  denominations  it  seems 
evident  that  we  have  undertaken  too  much.  Drastic  adjustments,  there- 
fore, may  become  necessary  in  the  interest  of  constructive  progress  and 
efficiency.  Recognizing  as  I  do  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  eco- 
nomic phase  of  our  educational  program,  I  am  not  unaware  that  there 
are  certain  values  which  must  be  given  precedence  in  consideration  of 
the  total  program. 

In  the  early  days  of  higher  education  in  America  the  Church  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  program  of  education  and  evangelization.  She 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  the  burden  was  great.  Today  she  may 
address  herself  more  definitely  to  the  task  of  Moral  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation, the  original  objective  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  general 
education  was  the  means.  One  is  thrilled  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
goodness  in  lifting  from  the  Church  so  much  of  the  burden  which  it 
was  compelled  to  carry  in  the  early  days.  Inspired  by  His  providence 
we  should  enter  enthusiastically  upon  the  work  to  which  He  has  called 
us  and  for  which  He  has  so  richly  endowed  us. 

The  second  test,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  general  way,  is: 
May  we  accomplish  more  by  undertaking  less?  In  this  we  are  challenged 
to  consider  the  whole  matter  of  reconstructing  our  educational  program. 
The  demands  of  such  an  examination  are  accompanied  by  tremendous 
responsibilities.  There  are  clear  evidences  that  God  is  guiding  us  in  these 
matters.  We  pray  for  a  penetrating  insight  and  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nation. We  often  falter  at  the  point  of  walking  in  the  pathway  into  which 
He  leads.  The  records  of  the  past  are  replete  with  accounts  of  forced 
adjustments.  May  we  be  saved  from  such  experiences  in  the  future. 

Certain  standards  of  excellence  have  been  forced  upon  our  educa- 
tional work  through  the  accrediting  agencies  of  the  larger  system.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  adjustments  have  been  demanded  now  and  again. 
Our  leaders  have  been  sincere  and  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to  move 
rapidly  and  constructively  towards  greater  efficiency.  We  have  institu- 
tions of  a  type  which  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  leaders 
in  education  everywhere.  Our  goal  will  continue  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  an  increasingly  statesman-like  program  of  work  to  the  end  that  the 
God  who  called  us  into  His  service  may  be  exalted  and  His  Kingdom 
in  the  world  furthered. 
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Vigorous  Invasion  of  Particular  Avenues  of  Service 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  frankness  with  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you.  I  have  been  leading  you  along  paths  of  thought  in  which  I  personally 
should  have  preferred  not  to  walk.  I  yield  to  none  of  you  a  higher  sense 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  work  our  Church  is  doing  through  its 
educational  system.  Its  work  is  not  only  of  a  high  order  but  its  services 
are  essential  to  the  best  interests  not  alone  of  the  general  educational 
system  but  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  We  must  lay  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  Christian  colleges  and  training 
schools  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  strengthened  and  caused  to  shed 
abroad  a  dynamic  influence  the  impact  of  which  will  constantly  give  to 
society  a  spiritual  motivation  and  meaning.  The  Theological  Seminary 
occupies  a  unique  and  indispensable  position,  which  may  be  regarded 
the  capstone  of  our  whole  system.  Its  life  and  progress  should  be  studied 
anew  to  the  end  that  every  effort  may  be  made  to  secure  through  it  the 
largest  possible  service.  The  present  situation,  however,  warrants  our 
most  thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  Church  has  persistently  included  the  Bible  among  its  curriculum 
materials.  It  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  motivating  influence 
of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in  every  phase  of  its  educa- 
tional program.  One  wonders  if  these  emphases  are  given  proper  place 
along  with  other  departments  of  learning  such  as  History,  Art  and  the 
Sciences.  We  have  no  criticism  for  those  institutions  which  have  striven 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  in  the  development  of  essentially 
academic  fields  of  thought.  We  would  challenge  the  Church  to  think  more 
seriously  of  her  opportunity  and  privilege  to  undertake  a  distinctive 
service,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  field  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education. 
This  tremendously  important  field  is  one  in  which  the  public  school 
system,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  organization  and  maintenance,  cannot 
excel.  It  is  a  task  for  which  the  Church  is  eminently  fitted,  and  may  I 
add  called,  to  undertake.  The  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities 
have  developed  extensive  programs  of  laboratory  and  field  work  for  the 
development  of  major  departments  of  thought  in  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  excel.  The  realm  of  Moral  and  Relgious  Education  offers  the  largest 
possible  opportunities  to  work  into  the  fabric  of  general  education  the 
fundamentally  essential  elements  of  motivation  so  greatly  needed  at  this 
time.  It  offers  a  field  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  agency  prepared  to  do  the  task  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  demands  of  the  hour. 

Dare  we  risk  changes  so  far  reaching  as  these  suggestions  imply? 
Unquestionably  the  curriculum  set-up  would  inevitably  have  to  undergo 
certain  important  revisions.  We  are  reminded,  however,  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  fifty  years  ago  has  sustained  considerable  and  significant 
changes.  Nor  are  we  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  curriculum  is  at  this  time  engaging  the  studious  interests  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  day.  We  are  just  now  on  the  verge  of  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  curriculum.  An  examination  of  the  situation  reveals  the  fact  that 
revisions  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  made  are  the  result  of  demands 
for  new  emphases  in  particularly  promising  departments  of  thought.  It 
is  my  candid  opinion  that  just  now  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
draw   heavily   upon    the    discoveries — in    methods    and    otherwse — which 
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have  been  made  in  the  field  of  general  education,  and  that  she  should 
enter  constructively  the  task  of  building  into  her  educational  program 
a  powerful  department  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking will  demand  unprecedented  efforts  in  the  assembling  of  lead- 
ership, buildings,  laboratory  equipment,  and  the  discovery  of  fields  for  ex- 
tension and  experimental  work  which  should  include  a  definite  program 
of  supervision. 

It  may  be  objected  that  standardizing  agencies  will  not  permit  us 
to  maintain  our  positions  as  accredited  institutions  except  we  conform 
to  certain  prescribed  curricula.  Unquestionably  this  objection  is  a  valid 
one  if  what  we  are  proposing  is  not  undertaken  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  command  the  respect  of  educational  leaders  everywhere.  We 
would  call  attention  to  certain  important  innovations  which  have  been 
made  in  comparatively  recent  years  along  the  line  herein  suggested.  In 
many  localities  Schools  of  Religion  have  been  erected  adjacent  to  the 
campus  of  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities.  By  virtue  of  its  lead- 
ership, facilities  for  work,  and  curriculum,  the  schools  of  religion  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  recognition  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  the  end  that  courses  taken  in  the  former  are  accepted  by  the  latter  to 
be  applied  as  credit  leading  to  a  degree.  Incidentally,  the  work  thus  being 
done  points  the  way  to  one  of  the  most  challenging  opportunities  before 
the  Church  today.  If  standardizing  agencies  are  willing  to  allow  dis- 
tinctive courses  in  religion  to  be  used  as  credit  towards  degrees  in  such 
institutons  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  other  State  Universities, 
surely  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  similar  recognition  for  the 
development  herein  proposed. 

The  emphasis  necessary  for  the  development  of  an  outstanding  de- 
partment of  Moral  and  Religious  Education  would  be  tremendously 
meaningful  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  major  values  of  such  a  plan 
should  be  realized  in  the  training  of  a  relatively  large  group  of  lay  men 
and  women  in  appreciation  of,  and  leadership  in,  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  closely  allied  agencies.  Such  training  should  constitute  a  fitting  prep- 
aration for  the  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  To  elevate  the  empha- 
sis on  Moral  and  Religious  Education  to  a  ranking  position  with  other 
fields  of  thought  such  as  Art,  History,  Science,  etc.,  would  inevitably 
result  in  an  impact  upon  society  at  large  which  would  be  fundamentally 
wholesome  in  the  interest  of  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  affecting  theological  education  just 
now  is  seen  in  the  keen  interest  manifested  in  the  matter  of  curriculum 
revision.  The  proposed  changes  immediately  before  us  are  vocal  symp- 
toms of  a  fundamental  spirit  of  unrest  demanding  that  revisions  be  made 
looking  to  an  enriched  program  of  work  for  those  who  are  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the  Church.  My  article, 
Improving  Theological  Education,  which  appeared  in  the  Church  press 
in  April  of  this  year,  reveals  something  of  my  position  with  reference 
to  the  necessity  for  immediate  expansion  of  the  program  of  Seminary 
training.  The  task  of  the  Gospel  ministry  is  inseparable  from  the  inti- 
mate and  increasingly  complex  interests  of  life.  He  who  enters  upon 
this  work  will  of  necessity  meet  problems,  the  adequate  solution  of  which 
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will  demand  a  resourcefulness  seldom  enjoyed  by  the  novice.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  should  immediately  plan  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
work  to  the  end  that  at  least  one  year  of  practical  experience  may  be 
had  in  definite  parish  situations  under  guidance  and  supervision. 

The  Church  and  Higher  Education!  We  view  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  Church  with  a  genuine  sense  of  pride.  We  rejoice  in  the 
faith  and  courage  which  sustained  her  through  the  pioneer  years  of  her 
labor.  The  victories  of  yesteryears  stir  within  us  a  greater  confidence 
in,  and  fidelity  to,  the  tasks  of  today.  We  reverence  the  aggressive  lead- 
ership of  those  who  forged  ahead  in  expanding  horizons  of  thought  to- 
wards a  better  understanding  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  dynamic  spirits  of  those  who 
led  revolutions  for  the  cause  of  Christ  may  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
our  own  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  courage,  and  fidelity,  as 
we  turn  from  the  past  to  face  the  inescapable  tasks  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  May  God  give  to  us  men  and  women,  endowed  with  master 
minds  and  spirits,  who  will  be  used  of  Him  in  releasing  latent  spiritual 
powers  to  the  end  that  men  everywhere  may  know  Him. 
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